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OFF THE BLACKLIST, BUT STILL A TARGET 
The anti-communist attacks on Lisa Sergio 


Stacy Spaulding 


This detailed case study documents the anti-communist attacks on Lisa Sergio, who worked as a 
news commentator for The New York Times-owned WQXR from 1939 to 1946. Using her 300-page 
FBI file and her personal papers, it examines the FBI’s investigation of Sergio, the circumstances 
surrounding WQXR’‘s decision to fire her, her blacklisting experiences (including her successful bid 
to remove her name from American Legion lists) and a few of the many public attacks she 
endured. Altogether, this paper contributes to a portrait of blacklisting as a complicated web of 
collaborators that encompasses private citizens, business, social organizations, and the executive 
and legislative branches of government. 


KEYWORDS _ anti-communism; Federal Bureau of Investigation; House Un-American Activities 
Committee; McCarthyism; radio; women 


Introduction 


In speeches she made and US newspaper articles about her, Lisa Sergio was often 
called the world’s first female radio announcer (Donovan, 1979; Geissler, 1974; Sergio, 1941, 
1943). Sergio was born in Florence, Italy, in 1905 and worked as a propaganda broadcaster 
for the Italian government from 1932 to 1937, broadcasting English-language news and 
providing English translations during international broadcasts of speeches made by Benito 
Mussolini. However, Sergio began to experience political misgivings after Italian military 
forces invaded and occupied Ethiopia in 1935. She emigrated to the United States in 1937, 
where she became NBC's “woman announcer” from 1937 to 1939 (Anon., 1937; Dangerfield, 
1937; NBC, 1938). She subsequently worked as a news commentator on WOXR in New York 
City from 1939 to 1946, a striking achievement considering the conventional wisdom of the 
era that women’s voices were not suitable for serious radio news or commentary. In fact, in 
1945, Sergio was the only woman Variety included in its analysis of 30 popular radio news 
commentators, a sign of the prominence she had achieved (Rosen, 1945). But this notoriety 
was short lived. She was fired from WQXR in 1946 and later blacklisted—first by the 
American Legion in 1949 and by Red Channels in 1950. 

But was Sergio a communist? The sources examined for this paper do not suggest so. 
Investigative reports and bureau memoranda contained in Sergio’s 300-page FBI file show 
that the FBI began investigating her in 1941 and labeled her as a communist in 1944. These 
documents show that there was no evidence of communist party membership on Sergio’s 
behalf, other than an unnamed informant’s tip that she had “leftist sympathies,” and 
subsequent bureau reports documented little evidence of communist activities. 

In addition, this paper examines Sergio’s blacklist experience. The circumstances 
surrounding WQXR’s decision to fire Sergio in 1946 suggest it was influenced by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee as it gathered power in 1945, its first year as a regular 
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standing committee. This paper also documents the public attacks against Sergio, 
including her successful experience lobbying the American Legion to remove her name 
from its public blacklist. Finally, this paper profiles several attacks launched against Sergio 
from members of the public and considers the effects of these experiences upon the 
content of Sergio’s public speeches. 

This paper—a slice of a larger biographical study—provides a detailed case study of 
one woman’s experiences with private and public anti-communist attacks during the 
postwar era in the hopes of contributing to an emerging area of scholarly literature that 
specifically examines the effects of conservative politics on individual and press freedoms. 


McCarthyism and Journalists 


While many postwar media histories focus on the HUAC investigations of 
Hollywood, less than a handful examine the interplay between the press and the anti- 
communist movement such as The Press and the Cold War by James Aronson (1970) or Joe 
McCarthy and the Press, by Edwain Bayley (1981). In the 2007 book Dark Days in the 
Newsroom—the first book in 26 years to look at the issue specifically—journalism historian 
Edward Alwood examines McCarthyism’s effects on newspaper newsrooms and argues 
that investigations of journalists raise grave issues, even if these investigations affected 
only a few newspapers and the jobs of only a few reporters. “What happened to the press 
during the 1950s demonstrates the vulnerability of journalists to government pressure 
both then and now, despite the constitutional protection of the First Amendment,” 
Alwood wrote (2007, p. 4). 

Historically, radicalized journalists who “shared the idealism that had characterized 
the muckraking journalists at the turn of the century” (Alwood, 2007, p. 9) had been 
attracted to communism. Some secretly joined the party, though discarding membership 
after only a year or two. These journalists found themselves the subjects of investigation 
by three congressional committees in the early 1950s. The New York Times fired four 
reporters who refused to comply with the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Four 
more reporters, including three from the Times, were convicted on charges of contempt of 
Congress charges and faced fines and prison terms (Alwood, 2007, p. 4). Alwood’s research 
underscores the role the FBI played in identifying congressional investigation targets and 
witnesses (2007, p. 138) and the “fear and timidity taking hold in the newsrooms” 
(Alwood, 2007, p. 141), demonstrating journalism’s vulnerability to government pressure 
despite the protections of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Alwood’s study focuses on the Newspaper Guild and does not address an episode of 
concern here: the HUAC’s targeting of radio commentators in 1945. This early salvo on 
broadcasters was followed by the publication of Red Channels, a “blacklist bible” (Everitt, 
2007, p. 53) of 151 actors, radio commentators, musicians and others in the broadcast 
industry with alleged communist ties which became a tool for audiences and advertisers 
to monitor the major broadcast networks. In response to public pressure, NBC and CBS 
developed and maintained loyalty oaths for employees to sign as a testament to their 
political allegiance. ABC, the smallest network, stood alone in refusing to investigate or fire 
alleged communists (Alwood, 2007, p. 63). As these practices took hold in response to the 
growing strength of the conservative anti-communist movement, the press failed to 
critically report questionable legislative committee procedures, “thereby legitimizing 
them,” Alwood wrote (2007, p. 7). 
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FBI Labels Sergio a Communist 


The Bureau of Intelligence (later known as the FBI) began investigating alleged 
subversives as early as 1919 after the creation of a General Intelligence Division headed by 
J. Edgar Hoover. In the 1930s, as economic despair fueled the growth of European fascist 
and communist groups, government officials and private citizens began to fear similar 
“fifth column” groups in the United States would threaten the country from within. This 
prompted President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1934 to ask Hoover (by then FBI director) 
to investigate the American Fascist movement. Two years later, Roosevelt asked Hoover 
for a broader picture of subversive activities, including fascism and communism. This gave 
Hoover the chance to “legitimize domestic intelligence operations” (O'Reilly, 1983, 13) 
with a presidential mandate. Hoover then implemented a broad government surveillance 
and investigative program, monitoring many who posed no real threats, but that, “at 
worst, could undermine national unity by raising public doubts about the consequences of 
the president’s foreign policy” (Theoharis et al., 1999). 

Sergio’s FBI file numbers some 300 pages and shows that the FBI considered her an 
investigative target for at least 13 years. Intra-agency correspondence preserved in the file 
shows that Hoover was often more ambitious about investigating Sergio than his agents 
were, repeatedly requesting new investigations even after agents recommended closing 
existing inquiries. Hoover first requested agents investigate Sergio in February 1941, after 
receiving a letter from a woman who claimed to have been on the same ship as Sergio when 
she immigrated to the United States. The informant questioned a newspaper clipping that 
referred to Sergio as a “political refugee” (Hoover, 1941a). Hoover asked agents to 
determine if Sergio “should be considered for custodial detention in the event of a national 
emergency” (Hoover, 1941a). At this time, the bureau was compiling its Custodial Detention 
Index, a list of both US citizens and foreign aliens identified as subversives who were to be 
considered for arrest should a declaration of war be made. When agents provided 
unsatisfactory responses, Hoover wrote requesting additional investigations in July and 
October 1941 (Hoover, 1941b, 1941c), and again in January, June and August 1942 (Hoover, 
1942a, 1942b, 1942c). A 13-page report filed by FBI agents in August 1942 recommended 
closing the case, because “the subject’s present sympathies and activities are reported to be 
strongly pro-American” and because she had “cooperated with the New York Office in 
giving reliable information in national defense matters” (Anon., 1942). 

But in 1943, Hoover again wrote to the New York field office stating that Sergio was 
of “particular interest” and requested “preferred attention” to her investigation (Hoover, 
1943). From this point on, the New York field office made regular reports on Sergio in 
response to calls, letters and informant tips the Bureau received from members of the 
public who were suspicious of Sergio’s Italian background or the motives behind her radio 
commentary. Sergio cooperated with agents, even forwarding a set of eight books on 
fascist culture, economics, and politics (Conroy, 1943). Though agents again recom- 
mended closing various inquiries (such as E. E. Conroy, 1944), subsequent letters about her 
from citizens and from Hoover required that agents continue to consider Sergio as an 
investigative target. But ultimately, agents found little to implicate her. A 1949 cablegram 
to a State Department attaché in Paris reported, “investigation failed to disclose activities 
inimical to best interests of U.S., however, some of her radio broadcasts in U.S. were 
criticized by various listeners as failing to build public morale in this country.” The 
cablegram continued, “Persons interviewed who were acquainted subsequent to nineteen 
thirty nine [sic] claim conversion to democratic ideas sincere” (FBI, 1949). 
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The first implication of Sergio as a communist sympathizer appears in the FBI file in a 
June 1944 letter to Hoover from the New York field office’s special agent in charge. The 
purpose of this letter was to inform FBI headquarters that Sergio would be considered a 
“confidential national defense informant” and used as a source on Italian fascist activities. 
The memo outlined her association with Italian fascist officials prior to 1937 and her 
previous cooperation with agents, stating that she “has exhibited a great fund of 
knowledge.” However, the memo continued, “some sources indicate that she has the 
reputation of being a Leftist and, therefore, should not be contacted relative to Communist 
activities, and that care and discretion should be employed when speaking to her on this 
subject” (Anon., 1944). In reply, Hoover rejected the idea of Sergio being listed as a national 
defense informant, stating that one of the Bureau’s “primary interests” was in communist 
infiltration into the Italian government. Sergio’s file showed she had been connected to 
Italian fascism before 1937, he wrote, and her subsequent anti-fascist attitude could be 
explained by “Communistic sympathies” (Hoover, 1944). 

Hoover equated Sergio’s Italian and fascist background with communism, though FBI 
agents found that “files fail to indicate that Lisa Sergio has been connected with Communist 
activities” Jones, 1948). However, the implication ensured that Sergio’s file remained active. 
So did the testimony of Louis F. Budenz two years later. A former managing editor of the 
Daily Worker, Budenz renounced communism in 1945 and became a leading expert for the 
government on the party, though his accusations never led to any criminal convictions 
(Levey, 1972). In 1950, Budenz named Sergio as one of 400 “concealed communists” that he 
claimed he knew (Anon., 1950b). Whether Budenz actually knew of any communist activities 
on Sergio’s part seems unlikely, since he named her just a month after her name was 
published in Red Channels. 

With little bureaucratic prompting this time, agents filed more than 90 pages of 
investigative reports between 1951 and 1954 that relied on the communist ties alleged by 
Red Channels and informant interviews. Sergio was listed as a communist in the bureau’s 
security index card file (Anon., 1951), marking her as a subversive to be considered for arrest 
in the case of a national emergency, until 1953 when agents noted that “she has never been 
identified as a CP [sic] member and in 1949 she publicly renounced her association with 
numerous CP front groups” (Anon., 1953). In 1953, agents filed a formal request to remove 
her from the security index (Anon., 1953). 


WQKXR, The New York Times and the HUAC 


From 1939 to 1946 on New York City radio station WOQXR, Sergio hosted “Lisa Sergio’s 
Column of the Air,” the commentary program she was best known for. Each program 
summed up war news before offering analysis on a related topic, such as fascism’s spread to 
Argentina and Bolivia, a condemnation of neutral countries that traded with Axis powers, or 
political developments that would impact on the chances for a lasting postwar peace. 
Sergio’s program was discontinued in 1946, when the station’s owner, The New York Times, 
decided to become the sole sponsor and content provider for the station’s news 
programming (Anon., 1946a). 

After buying the WOQXR in 1944, New York Times publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger at 
first promised not to make changes in staff or program policies (Sulzberger, 1944). At the 
time of the sale, the Times was obligated by contract to provide news content to WMCA 
(Sanger, 1973, pp. 91, 97). The Times was also “conservative” and “cautious” about change 
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and its relationship to radio, wrote station founder Elliott Sanger in his history of the station. 
“This made it difficult for me who saw the worldwide facilities of the newspaper lying there, 
and WQXR not being able to adapt them to radio by the use of Times personnel on the air,” 
he wrote. “It was particularly galling to hear the New York Times news every hour on the hour 
ona competing radio station” (Sanger, 1973, p. 97). Two years later, in May 1946, the Times 
announced the WMCA broadcasts would be discontinued, and that it would take over as the 
sole sponsor of news broadcasts on WQXR, to Sanger’s relief. “We felt sure that no one 
would have the effrontery to try to tell the Times what to put in or leave out of the news 
broadcasts,” he wrote (Sanger, 1973, p. 98). 

The switch to Times-sponsored news was preceded by a decision to drop all news 
commentary earlier that year. Sanger’s history of the station does not address the 1946 
elimination of news commentary, but program guides show that Sergio’s morning 
broadcasts were discontinued in January 1946, and her evening programs disappeared 
shortly afterwards in March (WQXR, 1946). According to Sanger’s professional diaries, Sergio 
was furious when he informed her. On February 6, Sanger wrote “Sergio very angry,” and on 
February 7 he wrote that Sergio “refused to discuss matter with me” and “said we would 
hear from legal sources” (Sanger, 1946). On Sergio’s last day at the station, March 29, Sanger 
wrote in his business diary, “lunch at Siovanni for Lisa S. with 9 present. Very pleasant and we 
gave her Tiffany pin.” Besides short stints here and there—Sergio was one of three 
commentators to fill in for Walter Winchell on ABC during his 1946 vacation (Anon., 
1946b)—it was the end of the most prominent portion of Sergio’s US radio career. 

According to a dissertation on the history of WQXR, station officials wanted to keep 
commentary off the air and limit it to the paper's editorial pages to avoid infringing the 
Federal Communications Commission’s Mayflower Decision, which prohibited stations 
from editorializing and advocating (Wendt, 1962, pp. 18-19, 136). This decision, however, 
was issued by the Federal Communications Commission in 1941, long before Sergio’s 1946 
firing. Why would the station suddenly cut a popular radio program format and a well- 
known commentator—one successful enough to stand in for Walter Winchell—five years 
after the decision was issued? Sanger’s diaries and the various WQXR histories do not 
explicitly say. The first and most obvious answer to that question, though, is that WQXR 
officials perhaps knew the Times contract with WMCA would expire in May 1946, and 
began clearing the way for the newspaper to take control of news programming. 
However, it is also likely that HUAC inquiries into radio commentary during the 1945 
legislative session, and its direct interaction with the Times in 1946, created enough 
political pressure to influence WQXR managers. 

The HUAC became a permanent committee in January 1945 after a surprise motion 
made by Rep. John E. Rankin (Democrat, Missouri), on the opening day of congress. Rankin 
was a prominent member of the committee from 1945 to 1949, a period that marks the 
committee’s heyday and massive Republican (GOP) gains in national politics. In the 1946 
elections, Republicans won most of the governorships, a narrow majority in senate and a 
substantial majority in the House. “A long time had passed since the last G.O.P banquet 
and there was hunger in the ranks,” wrote historian Walter Goodman of the committee's 
influence in this era (1968, p. 89). A newly empowered committee embarked on some of 
its most famous inquiries during these years, including the investigations into communist 
propaganda and influence in Hollywood films and whether or not State Department 
official Alger Hiss had engaged in espionage. 
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But the committee first flexed its political muscle by investigating radio commentary 
in October 1945, just a few months before Sergio’s broadcasts were reduced in January 
1946. In a move that was not voted on by the committee, the chief council requested the 
scripts of seven New York City radio commentators: Cecil Brown, William S. Gailmore, Hans 
Jacob, Johannes Steel, Raymond Gram Swing, J. Raymond Walsh and Sidney Walton. The 
intention was to hold hearings on whether these commentators ever advocated the 
communist party line. The request was supported in floor debate by Rep. Rankin: “Do you 
know the reason we rallied for the scripts? Some of those ought not to be drummed into 
the ears of the American people,” Rankin said (Goodman, 1968, p. 174). In addition, HUAC 
committee chairman Rep. John S. Wood (Democrat, Georgia), introduced a bill that, if it 
had passed, would have required stations to label opinion programs with the 
commentator’s name, place of birth, nationality and political leanings (The New York 
Times, 1945c). Though the radio hearings were never held, the results of the script requests 
were serious. Three of the commentators lost their jobs and two others had their airtime 
limited (Godfried, 2004). 

The New York Times reported the inquiry was prompted by radio listeners who had 
written to the committee to complain of the views expressed by commentators. But the 
comments of an unidentified committee spokesman suggest the request was anything 
but routine: “The time has come to determine how far you can go with free speech,” the 
spokesman told The New York Times (1945a). In subsequent editorials and columns, 
the Times portrayed the request as a threat on free speech. The paper questioned the 
imprecise definition of un-American activities and pointed out that the commentators had 
not been charged with a crime and had, “at the worst ‘paralleled’ The Daily Worker.” The 
paper predicted that the script request “might succeed in scaring the networks, so that 
they will hesitate to permit a free and lawful expression of opinion” (The New York Times, 
1945b). Later that month, noted Times critic Jack Gould commented that “the prospect of 
a Federal agency winning power to crack down on a commentator is far more to be feared 
than anything the commentator might say” (Gould, 1945). 

Furthermore, on March 14, 1946, the Times ran an anti-HUAC ad and provoked an 
impromptu visit to the newspaper from committee member J. Parnell Thomas (Repub- 
lican, New Jersey) (who would become the HUAC chairman a year later). The ad, headlined 
“You can’t talk ... It's Un-American,” was signed by the “Citizens to Abolish the Wood- 
Rankin Committee” and featured cartoons of men and women bound and gagged. On the 
subject of radio commentators, it claimed: 


[Nine] radio commentators can’t talk without fear of intimidation. You know their names 
well. They have been telling you the truth for a long time now. But can they continue? Two 
are already off the air. Others are being investigated. It is now proposed that all radio 
commentary be “supervised.” Newspapers may not be exempt either. Their “talking” may 
be investigated, too. You're going to find it harder and harder to learn the truth because it’s 
(Citizens 


ad 


getting harder and harder to talk. You know why? It’s called “un-American 
United to Abolish the Wood-Rankin Committee, 1946) 


After the ad ran, Rep. Thomas traveled to New York to question the advertising agency 
and the Times’ advertising department (Goodman, 1968, pp. 174-5), a fact that could not 
have escaped the notice of the Times and WQXR management. Two weeks later, the last of 
Sergio’s evening commentaries ran and she was officially off the air. 
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Though Sergio was not included in the HUAC’s script request, she was not unknown 
to the committee. The committee’s investigation report mentioned Sergio’s name six 
times in connection to two events in 1943 and 1945 sponsored by the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee at which she had spoken (HUAC, 1946). This report illuminates the 
attitudes driving the committee’s radio investigation, which at times is primarily a 
xenophobic attack on broadcasters who criticized the government on the airwaves. The 
report claimed that “so-called ‘liberal’ commentators are all receiving information from the 
same sources, inasmuch, as practically all of them night after night discuss the same 
subjects and with very little difference in their interpretative language” (HUAC, 1946, p. 9). 
Furthermore: 


Many individual Members, and Congress as a whole, are slandered, maligned, and 
ridiculed by certain commentators in what appears to be a well-organized campaign to 
break the confidence of the American people in our elective system and representative 
form of government. Some of these loud-mouthed trouble makers can hardly speak 
English. America has given them refuge and they in return seek to destroy our 
constitutional form of government. (HUAC, 1946, p. 13) 


The report claimed “most of our real 100 percent American commentators are free 
from subversive influence. It would be safe to say that 95 percent of the native-born 
commentators, who have not changed their names, are loyal and sincere” (HUAC, 1946, 
p. 13). Though the committee claimed it was acting to prevent the formation of an 
“organized system of Fascist clubs” in the wake of World War Il (HUAC, 146, p. ix), this report 
and Rep. Thomas's visit to the Times indicates that the committee’s interest lay primarily in 
preventing constitutionally-protected speech critical of the government. 

The timing of the committee’s investigations into radio commentary in October 
1945, and its direct interaction with The New York Times in the wake of the anti-HUAC 
advertisement in March 1946, indicates that the growing influence of the anti-communist 
movement, and the power the movement exercised through the HUAC, probably played 
some role in WQXR’s decision to drop news commentary. In the face of pending 
legislation, the move to drop commentary conveniently paved the way for the Times to 
take control of the station’s news operations and provide protection from increasingly 
vitriolic anti-communist politics. This was a dramatic shift in program philosophy for a 
station that prided itself on “a great variety and contrast” (Sanger, 1973, p. 72) of current 
events programming that featured groups such as the Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky, the American Friends of Spanish Democracy, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
American Legion and individuals such as socialist presidential candidate Norman Thomas 
and Zionist leader Rabbi Stephen Wise. “To many of the present generation, these names 
and movements may not seem significant, but in the late 1930’s, they were dynamite,” 
Sanger wrote. “This liberal approach gained many listeners for the young station and, at 
the same time, convinced others that we were the voice of Moscow” (Sanger, 1973, p. 73). 

The contemporary industry press saw Sergio’s firing as part of a larger political 
backlash against progressive commentators. By firing Sergio, Variety (1946) wrote that the 
Times was “taking its stand with those who believe that individual gabbers should not be 
entrusted with analysis of news or commentaries on the news.” A year later, another 
magazine noted that 12 of 14 liberals broadcasting in the New York area had been put off 
the air in the previous six months, while 24 of 25 conservative commentators were still 
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broadcasting. The magazine wondered if “the recent election caused the trend. Maybe, as 
the left-wingers think, the radio industry really is turning conservative” (Anon., 1947). 


Civilian Blacklists: Sergio, the American Legion and Red Channels 


Sergio was blacklisted publicly by both the prominent American Legion in 1949 and 
in Red Channels in 1950, though she successfully argued to have her name removed from 
the Legion blacklist, an episode that illustrates the FBI’s use of civilian contacts to monitor 
alleged subversives. The American Legion had begun making lists in 1934 of people and 
organizations with radical politics as part of its “Americanism” educational efforts (O'Reilly, 
1983, p. 35). This knowledge base was attractive to the FBI, which in 1940 began enlisting 
thousands of Legionnaires as “confidential national defense informants” through a formal 
but secret program known as the American Legion Contact Program. The purpose was to 
“expand surveillance permanently by recruiting ‘reliable’ American Legionnaires as FBI 
informers” without having to seek congressional approval or appropriation. By 1943, FBI 
agents had contacted 60,000 legionnaires to be informants (Theoharris, 1985, pp. 273, 
278). The Bureau used the program for public relations purposes by leaking information 
from FBI files to Legionnaire publicists. The contact program eventually became a part of 
the FBI’s broader Mass Media Program, which released information to ideologically aligned 
reporters and legislators. Such activity 


captures the most searing impact of the cold war on American institutions—its 
contribution to the evolution of a quasi-autonomous internal security bureaucracy 
administered by individuals indifferent to the legal and constitutional restrictions central 
to a federal system of divided government. (Theoharris, 1985, p. 286) 


In Sergio’s file, Legion surveillance is illustrated by internal memos reporting the 
contents of various public speeches Sergio made (Anon., 1950a). In speeches, Sergio often 
spoke widely of her objections to inconsistencies to US policy, making juxtapositions such as 
the suppression of freedom in Eastern Europe as compared to blacklisting practices in the 
United States: 


We talk a lot about freedom . .. [sic] we are asking the U.N. to investigate suppression of 


liberties behind the iron curtain ... [sic] We ourselves have launched a million charges 
against the Soviet Union but in the same breath we promise to rid the world of 
oppression with the H bomb ... [sic] Think of the effect of this on the millions 


throughout the world ... [sic] We put up with this constant talk of nonsense .. . [sic] talk 
of totalitarian government and yet allow the McCarthys to rave on here. (Anon. 1950a) 


These notes, taken by Indianapolis broadcaster Don Bruce and forwarded to the FBI 
(Bruce also told the Bureau he had also been in touch with the American Legion regarding 
the matter), were the basis of Bruce’s May 8 broadcast, in which he cast doubt on the 
speech without offering a specific objection to it: 


Yesterday right here in Indianapolis, a good American patriotic group of women heard a 
world figure ... [sic] The guest speaker was Lisa Sergio ... [sic] She was brought to 
Indianapolis by a group of women who are above reproach when it comes to their belief 
in America and our way of life. Listen to Lisa Sergio’s speech ... [sic] here are excerpts 
from it as | took them down at the meeting yesterday ... [sic] Listen carefully and think 
Americans. (Bruce, 1950) 
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Like FBI investigators would eventually conclude, the American Legion decided 
Sergio did not warrant an entry on the organization's blacklists. This came about after the 
Legion officials attempted to prevent Sergio from speaking to a meeting of approximately 
9000 members of the Central Ohio Teachers Association in 1949 (Preble 1949a; Sergio, 
1949). Following this, Sergio began corresponding with Jack Preble, the Americanism 
officer for the American Legion of Ohio, who agreed to review her alleged contacts with 
subversive organizations and forward her information to the American Legion head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. Sergio subsequently sent Preble a nine-page letter which detailed 
her connections to the following organizations: the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, the American Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born, the American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, the Civil 
Rights Congress and the American Relief for Greek Democracy. 

Each of these organizations had been designated as subversive by the HUAC in its 
1951 guide (HUAC, 1951). But Sergio argued her connection was “remote,” that she never 
served on any steering or policy-making committees or boards of directors. In the case of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, she stated that she helped raise money for 
medical aid through the committee, and “was glad to have an opportunity to aid, in my 
small way, the victims of [Franco’s] totalitarian regime” (Sergio, 1949). In other cases, Sergio 
stated she only attended a few public rallies held for the organizations during World War Il. 
In the case of one organization, the Civil Rights Congress, Sergio wrote that she never 
attended the congress or contributed to it financially. Finally, Sergio objected that it was 
unfair for the Legion to list her as a sponsor of the Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, since she publicly withdrew from the sponsor's list before the meetings started 
(Grutzner, 1949; Sergio, 1949). Sergio wrote that in each case, she joined only for 
humanitarian purposes, and she complained that the Legion would consider her a 
communist for doing so: 


| supported them because the purpose for which they appeared to stand was, in my 
eyes, a worthy one. If it served as a cloak for other less worthy activities | was not aware 
of it. | did not realize that the concept of “guilt by association” had become so firmly 
established as part of the effort to preserve those great American principles of individual 
freedom which the concept of guilt by association seems to me to violate. (Sergio, 1949) 


Sergio included several attachments to her letter, including copies of newspaper 
clippings that attested to her activities and copies of formal resignation letters sent to the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born, the Civil Rights Congress 
and the American Relief for Greek Democracy. She also sent a copy of a letter written by 
Rep. Walter H. Judd (Republican, Minnesota) that apologized for mistaking her as a 
communist front member based on information provided to him by the HUAC (Sergio, 
1949). Parts of these documents were forwarded to the special agent in charge at the FBI's 
field office in Cincinnati in 1950, and were subsequently forwarded to Hoover (Anon., 
1950a). Preble also forwarded the memo and its enclosures to the Americanism director at 
the Legion’s national headquarters in Indianapolis (Preble, 1949b). 

Officials at Legion headquarters agreed to remove Sergio from lists of speakers they 
would not support, providing she signed a statement “completely denouncing” all of the 
organizations she had been formerly affiliated with: “If she will make a statement along the 
lines which we shall indicate to her and permit us to make it public, | think we would then 
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be justified in removing her name from our list,” wrote Preble, quoting the Legion's 
national Americanism director (Preble, 1949c). The Legion rejected the first statement 
Sergio submitted, because it did not contain “any clean and clear-cut repudiation” of the 
organizations (Sawyer, 1950). Sergio’s amended statement, accepted by the Legion in 
October 1950 (Dudley, 1950), read: 


| am not in sympathy with the Communist movement, domestic or foreign, with the 
tenants and teaching of Karl Marx, Lenin and Stalin, and oppose totalitarianism of all 
kinds and | further believe that the present government of Russia, under Stalin, is an 
absolute dictatorship and completely undemocratic. 

| have already severed any connection which | may have had previously with the 
following organizations: National Council of American Soviet Friendship, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, Civil Rights Congress, American Relief for 
Greek Democracy. [sic] 

| hereby re-state that | publicly withdrew my sponsorship of the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace [sic] before it opened in New York in March 1949, and was in 
no other way connected with it. Should |, unbeknown to me at this time, have any 
connection with any other Communist-front organization, | hereby sever such connec- 
tion. | declare that hereafter in lending my name to any organization, now or existing, 
| shall carefully check its purpose and backers to make sure that they are not subversive 
to the interests and Government [sic] of the U.S.A. (Sergio, 1950) 


Ina letter of congratulations, Preble advised Sergio to be careful in joining organizations 
in the future: “PLEASE [sic]—next time look before you leap, and investigate before you lend 
your good name to anything” (Preble, 1950). Preble publicized Sergio’s clearance in the Ohio 
Legion News (1950, p. 6), which quoted Sergio as saying, “| am happy to feel that without fear of 
embarrassment | can now proceed ... to do my part in helping freedom-loving people to win 
the third round of the worldwide battle against totalitarianisms.” 

But the October 1950 clearance came four months too late. The allegations against 
Sergio were also published in the previous June in Red Channels. In an effort to clear 
Sergio’s name, Preble sent a copy of Sergio’s memo to Counterattack, the publishers of 
Red Channels (Preble, 1950), and Sergio signed an even lengthier renunciation statement 
(Sergio, 1951). But the documents had no effect. Radio networks, tired of anti-communist 
attacks, began using Red Channels and the newsletter Counterattack to avoid employing 
those associated with “subversive” causes. Thus, “blacklist administration became part of 
the built-in machinery of the industry,” wrote historian Erik Barnouw (1968), p. 277). 
Consequently, Sergio was permanently branded with the allegations she had convinced 
the American Legion she was innocent of. By 1954, Sergio was ineligible to renew her 
membership in the professional organization American Women in Radio and Television, 
Inc., since she had not done any radio or TV work in 1953 (Chapin, 1954). 


Public Anti-communism 


Sergio continued to lecture, but clearing her name remained a challenge. 
Organizations that had contracted Sergio to speak often contacted newspapers, lawyers, 
friends, and even the FBI to inquire whether or not she was a communist (Isaacs, 1954; 
King, 1966). Her lectures were occasionally targeted by letter writers who urged the 
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organizers to cancel her speech (Ennis, 1951), or by leaflet and flier distributers who 
reprinted the Red Channels citations. One such leaflet, distributed in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
titled “Interesting highlights about Lisa Sergio, today’s speaker,” urged the speech 
attendees: “Now that you know a little about your speaker, | trust you will be able to 
return to your home as an American citizen, and not an apostle of Sergio’s communistic, 
anti-American teachings” (Anon., nd). 

In one striking incident, Sergio’s Red Channels citations landed her in the middle of 
a fierce anti-communist battle in Pittsburgh being waged by a group that included former 
FBI agents. In 1954, Sergio was scheduled to speak in Mt. Lebanon, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
which has been called a “violent epicenter of the anti-Communist eruption in postwar 
America” (Caute, 1978, p. 216). In this case, Sergio’s Red Channels citations had been 
publicized by a group calling itself Americans Battling Communism, founded by a local 
attorney, Harry Alan Sherman, and former undercover FBI agents Joseph and Mary Mazzei. 

The allegations caused a large uproar, reported the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph (1954a), 
because that “fashionable” area of town “hasn't recovered from charges ... that its library 
is ‘loaded’ with Commie-line books.” Leaders of the women’s club contacted by the paper 
said they did not know anything of Sergio’s background or the charges against her, only 
that she came through a booking agency. After the speech, some clubwomen leaving the 
meeting told the newspaper the speech was “wonderful and “very inspiring” (Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, 1954b). One told the paper, “there was nothing communist about it. She 
talked against communism” (Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 1954b). But others said that Sergio 
was “very clever in putting over her ideas” (Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 1954b). The Sun- 
Telegraph's coverage of the speech featured a picture of Sergio emerging from a car that 
had driven “to the rear” of the “ultra-respectable” Mt. Lebanon Woman’s Club, where the 
“mink-clad” Sergio “ran a gauntlet” of reporters before “ducking” into the back door 
(Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 1954a). A second article was speciously headlined “Speaker in 
Mt. Lebanon Admits She Joined Red-Front Groups” after Sergio told the reporter that she 
had been a member of such organizations, but had severed her contact with them 
(Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 1954b). 

A final episode of insult came in 1953, when the State Department refused to renew 
Sergio’s passport. The reasons stated in the denial letter went far beyond the citations 
against Sergio in her FBI file or in Red Channels, stating: “evidence indicates on your part a 
consistent and prolonged adherence to the communist party line on a variety of issues 
and through shifts and changes of that line during the period of many years.” The letter 
alleged Sergio had addressed party meetings, and that “many pro-communist and anti- 
American statements in your speeches and commentary” suggested that she had 
advanced the communist cause (Shipley, 1953). The State Department required Sergio 
to write a lengthy affidavit again detailing her associations with alleged communist front 
organizations before agreeing to renew her passport. 

In response to these experiences, Sergio began to tailor her speech comments to 
resonate with popular political themes. Her speeches stopped questioning the country’s 
large and powerful anti-communist movement. Instead, her comments justified her 
audience's role as soldiers in the national fight against communism. In one instance, 
a 1954 Portland speech in which she addressed over 1000 elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers, Sergio told her audience that America’s answer to communism had to 
begin with teachers, and that “their profession was in the front line of the battle to hold 
the line against further progress of the Red dictatorship” (Portland Evening Express, 1954). 
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In another speech, a 1955 talk to a New England conference of recreation directors, Sergio 
stated that those living behind the Iron Curtain were being indoctrinated in the use of 
their leisure time. “The recreation leaders above all others have a spectacular role in the 
world picture,” she said. “Theirs is the responsibility in showing what to do in [the] non- 
working time of people” (Valley News, 1955). 

Like many who were targeted during this era, Sergio eventually retreated from public 
life. “Everything [was] allowed to go into decline as far as my affairs are concerned,” she 
wrote (Sergio, 1952). She moved to Vermont to care for her aging adopted mother, and after 
her mother’s death in 1955, friends such as Peoria Star owner and publisher Sidney Baldwin 
urged Sergio to leave Vermont: “We need people like you in the stream of things” (Baldwin, 
1955). But Sergio remained in Vermont for another five years—perhaps because of her 
devotion to her mother, a fear of anti-communist attacks, or because of the serious financial 
difficulties caused by a loss of work. In 1960, she again entered “the stream of things,” 
moving to Georgetown in Washington, DC where she lectured, volunteered, wrote five 
books, and conducted a voluntary weekly radio reading for over 25 years. Sergio lived there 
until her death in 1989. 


Significance 


Despite the constitutional protection of the Bill of Rights, the evidence presented in 
this paper illustrates the vulnerabilities of American freedom of speech to government 
intrusion and political repression. The evidence presented here shows that Sergio was 
repeatedly investigated by the FBI and monitored by FBl-recruited civilians. Evidence used 
to justify FBI investigations was based on hearsay and rumor. And though agents 
repeatedly recommended closing investigations, FBI director Hoover was reticent to do so. 
Also, though Sergio was not directly named in the HUAC’s 1945 script request, the tactic 
was a direct attack on liberal commentators and a sign of the committee’s empowerment. 
It more than likely influenced WQXR’s decision to discontinue radio commentary the 
following year. 

The evidence presented in this paper also underscores the practice of blacklisting as 
a complicated web of collaborators that included businesses, social organizations and 
private citizens, along with the executive branch (the FBI) and legislative branch (HUAC) of 
government. After Sergio was identified by the government (through FBI investigations 
and HUAC reports) and fired by WQXR, she was blacklisted twice by citizen groups—first 
by the American Legion and second by Red Channels. The blacklist accusations devastated 
Sergio’s public and professional life, leading to a period of stark repression during which 
she retreated from public life. 

Historian Ellen Schrecker argues that anti-communist economic punishment 
followed a two-stage procedure in which an individual was first identified by an arm of 
the state and then punished by the private sector, usually by employers. This process 
allowed for individual anonymity in the process, she argued. “By identifying McCarthyism 
only with the first stage of the process, the men and women administering the second 
stage could insist that they had nothing to do with it,” Schrecker wrote. “Such a diffusion 
of responsibility ... increased the effectiveness of political repression by making it 
possible for people it distance themselves from—and thus participate in—something they 
claimed to oppose” (Schrecker, 1998, p. xiv). 
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As Schrecker suggests, Sergio’s experience began with government investigation 
and continued through the loss of her WQXR employment. However, Sergio was not 
blacklisted until three years after she was fired in 1946. Thus, it seems Sergio’s experience 
may suggest: (1) a third stage of public punishment, enforcement and monitoring on 
national and local levels, and that (2) radio was perhaps the first casualty of the HUAC as it 
gained strength, influence and experience to handle bigger investigations. 

Also, Sergio’s experience suggests that letters from citizens were a precipitation to 
both FBI and HUAC investigations. Hoover did not order FBI agents to investigate Sergio 
until after receiving letters from citizens along with newspaper clippings or descriptions of 
her radio broadcast. Also, an unidentified spokesman for the HUAC told The New York 
Times that letters of complaint from citizens precipitated the committee’s radio script 
investigation. Do these letters represent the requests of an engaged populace? Or were 
such letters an excuse for a growing political movement to engage the machinery of 
bureaucracy to its own purposes? Also, to what extent can the government use one form 
of protected expression (citizen letters) to repress another (political commentary)? Given 
the public’s role in monitoring and enforcing blacklists in Sergio’s case, these questions 
deserve further attention. 

Finally, this paper illustrates the contraction of public political debate in two ways: 
through Sergio’s personal censorship of herself, and the change in WQXR’s programming. 
Sergio discarded her usual rhetorical method of questioning of US policy on communism 
in favor of a rhetoric that nationalized and deputized her audiences in the fight against 
communism. WQXR’s “robust” political and news programming in the 1930s gave way in 
the late 1940s to moderated discussions and news content provided and controlled by The 
New York Times. Both instances are particularly troubling, given that American society 
prides itself on free expression, open debate and the ability to openly criticize the 
government. These instances illustrate the vulnerability of such freedoms to government 
intimidation and public disapproval. They also illustrate the tenuous position of the 
professional journalist relying on these rights to make a living—self-censorship, in such 
situations, becomes a means of survival in the midst of widespread public repression. 

But perhaps most notably, this paper pieces together an episode of Sergio’s life that she 
neglected to describe in the many notes and chapters she wrote for her unpublished 
autobiography. Such silence is not unexpected nor undocumented, especially when dealing 
with the narratives of professional women targeted by postwar anti-communist politics 
(Horowitz, 1998; Storrs, 2003). Sergio’s silence on this period of her life is perhaps the ultimate 
self-censorship, demonstrating the devastating nature of these attacks on her life and work. 
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